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An item is going the rounds of the papers to the 
effect that the Board of Foreign Mission, after having 
given away 84,000 Chinese Bibles in response to 
what they considered an encouraging increase of de- 
mands, found, to their disgust, that John Chinaman 
with his thrifty mind had turned all these Bibles to 
account by using the leaves in the manufacture of 
fire-crackers, to which the paper was admirably 
adapted. There is a sermon in this discovery of the 
joard of Foreign Mission. Let him who will find it. 


W. H. M. Christie, astronomer royal at the Green- 
wich Observatory, has telegraphed to the Chicago 
Tribune that the Twentieth century begins January 
1, 1901. He ought to know. We hope this settling 
of the question will stay. This will give us one year 
more of time to save the Nineteenth century from 
some of the humiliating reactions that seem to whirl 
us at the end. One more year of time will bring 
clearer vision on many questions and may give us 
saner minds and hearts more single to feel the woes 
of the world and to apply ourselves to the ameliora- 
tion and ultimate removal of the same. 


/ 


The “Church and State” is the successor of the 
“Christian Citizen,” which is another attempt of our 
neighbor, Rev. Columbus Bradford, to fight the des- 
perate battle of running a paper in the interest of an 
idea. A magazine with a cause without the financial 
backing beyond the commercial earnings of such, is a 
desperate if not a forlorn undertaking. We admire the 
pluck of Mr. Bradford as we gladly recognize the time- 
liness and importance of his cause. If it does nat suc- 
ceed in becoming a permanent advocate of the high 
problems it espouses the fault will lie somewhere be- 
yond his heart and hand. Have men of wealth no 
joint obligations with men of ideas? Is there no way 
oi establishing co-operation between makers of dollars 
and dealers of principles? 


The “Brooklyn Eagle” like Mr. Mead of the “New 
Kngland Magazine” has noticed the silence of the 
American poets concerning the recent triumphs of 
American arms, but it ascribes what it calls the “no- 
ticeable failure” to the fact that the “poets have di- 
vorced literature from life.’ We would rather 
believe that it is because the true poets are lying 
closer to the deep things in human nature than ever 
before. They feel the joy of the home and the call 
for peace. Let the “Brooklyn Eagle” try to answer the 
question, What would be the poem in the heart of 
Jesus were he living in America to-day? Would he 
rejoice in the war alarms and give encouragement 
to the hope that ethical problems can be solved by mili- 
tary triumphs or the progress of man be secured by 
inciting the worst passions in man on both sides? 


ind 


This week the Hull House of Chicago celebrates 
its tenth armiversary, and it does so in the most char- 
acteristic manner, by the installation and dedication 
of the last building added. Around an old dilapidated 
homestead rescued just as it was about to pass into 


‘unavailability, has grown a little colony now for the 


first time adequately housed, including library, kinder- 
garten rooms, coffee house and lodging house for 
women, gymnasium and an attractive auditorium. This 
colony has grown at the heart of what was then con- 
sidered a degenerate neighborhood, from which the 
churches had fled as from a polution. It contained 
all the elements of discouragement—foreign poor, sa- 
loon-ridden, this settlement has grown to be not only 
a power for the neighborhood and a center of life for 
this neglected and church-abandoned community, but 
it has become to a large degree a center of culture for 
the city, an attractive point of life and light for those 
who live in the less favored regions along the boule- 
vards and avenues of the North and South Sides. If 
anybody would like to study the work that inci- 
dentally belongs to a city church and know ‘the archi- 


tectural demands of the same, let him go and study the 
Hull House. | 


r — * ; 
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“The Cold Stream Guards” seems to be London’s 
“crack” regiment, and it is ordered to South Africa. 
A telegram from London says that four hundred 
cases of delicacies, representing sixteen thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of choicest viands, fruits and wines, are 
already packed to accompany the regiment. These 
represent but two months’ supplies. One gentleman 
has presented the officers of the guards with ‘one 
hundred dozen of the finest champagne and _ three 
thousand of his famous brand of cigars.” Lord Wol- 
seley has expressed a fear “that these luxurious 
provisions” may have a demoralizing effect upon the 
army. It is the fortune of war to bring the streams 
of life together. While the “swell” regiment of Lon- 
don is preparing for a junketing expedition, the war 
office in another part of the city was beseiged by hun- 
dreds of men, women and children who came to 
study the posted lists of killed and wounded at Glen- 
coe. Women fainted and others went away with a 
fervent, “Thank God!” “Thank God” for what? 
For the fact that it is the other woman’s husband, 
brother or son, rather than mine that fell. Why all 
this? Because the request for arbitration and appeal 
to the higher court of reason and disinterested judg- 
ment was refused and the baser, closer appeal to 
strength was resorted to. When the English will 
have killed a sufficient number of the Boers, making 
thereby a sufficient number of widows and orphans in 
England, and the British flag will have been victorious 
on African soil, as doubtless it will be, what will they 
have proved—that it was right and the Boers wrong? 
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Not at all. It will have proved that it was the stronger 
bully in the fight, that it had more brawn at its com- 
mand and more money to buy powder and bullets with 
and more men to use the same. Will the right man 
have been killed and the world be the better for their 
removal, and will the survivors of the fight be any 
more in the line of their rights and their usefulness? 
Where are the mothers who will begin at the bottom 
to teach their children the savagery of all war, the 
brutality that lurks behind every militafy parade? 
It is necessary to begin away back. True to the spirit 
of the day the last hit in juvenile literature, if the pa- 
pers are to be trusted, is “The Golliwoggs in War,” 


written and illustrated by two girls. It is very funny 


and the paper tells us “it bids fair to become as famous 
as ‘The Brownies.’” There are cannon explosions 
and all sorts of delightful horrors to titulate the nerves 
of the little ones. It 1s an English book, prepared by 
the Upton sisters. Dear girls, how little they realize 
the appetite they pander to, nay, the vitiating food 
their own imagination has fed upon. 


Echoes from the Sunday Pulpits of Chicago, 


lf the short extracts published tn the Monday morn- 
ing papers in Chicago are to be trusted, there is high 
preaching in Chicago in these days. The issues of 
the hour are drifting inevitably to their ethical solu- 
tion and the consciences of people are being exercised. 
Whether it be a vindication or a condenmation of the 
governmental violence now being displayed in Africa 
and in the islands of Asia, the final adjudication must 
be at the courts of morals and religion. Manifestly 
the economic arguments, the logic of commerce and 
the appeal to patriotism and the “honor of the flag,” 
which but too often mean but military prowess and 
physical courage in the minds of those to whom the 
appeal is most potent, will not satisfy and the con- 
clusions resting thereon will not abide. 

Dr. Stone of the St. James Episcopal Church sum- 
moned his people to face heroically the bearings of the 
scientific study of Bible problems. He confessed 
the decline in the use of the Bible. Ministers appeal 
to it less often and the “struggle for daily bread is so 
fierce that men’s minds are too full for anything but 
the present.” He urged that if the church is to hold 
its own and re-establish its power it must allow rea- 
son to have its rights in regard to the Bible as else- 
where. He told his hearers they might have to un- 
learn much they had been taught, but they need not 
be afraid of new things “for the oldest things in 
creation were new once.” 

Dr. Johnston Myers of the Emanuel Baptist Church 

preached on much the same theme and reasoned on 
the same line. He would welcome investigators. The 
only danger to the Bible is that of neglect. The critics 
are only taking down the scaffolding. 
_R. W. White of the Stewart Avenue Universalist 
Church probed deeper.into the necessities of the age 
and the religious needs of our time. With prophetic 
insight he declared against that “blind faith that 
governmental institutions can save the people and 
that law can remedy every wrong.” 
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It becomes our country and age to heed the warn- 
ing. He said: | 


“We are told that Russia was driven into Finland, that 
England was driven into South Africa, that the United 


States were forced into the Orient by destiny and social 


forces beyond the power of man to control. At the recent 
trust conference the word I heard most cn the lips of men 
was ‘inevitable.’ There is nothing inevitable in this world. 
We hold it in our grasp to mold our environment as we will. 
That man is the sport of destiny is a lie uttered by these 
modern peoples. 

“There seems to be a wondrous charm attendant on the 
idea that we are the playthings of social forces. There is 
no necessity that men starve in a land of plenty because 
it is decreed by fate, unless it is the fate that decrees that 
society shall travel these paths of reckless. indifference. 

“Men must warm to their tasks with a love for each other, 
and a realization that the individual effort is the only one 
that is going to count in the long run.” 


Rev. W. E. M’Lennan stood last Sunday for the 
first time in the pulpit of the Trinity Methodist 
Church, as the successor of Frank Crane. He comes 
in the spirit of Sheldon’s nimble-footed missionary, 
“In His Steps.” He told ‘the people of that somewhat 
stolid section of Chicago, which this far has been the 
despair of the churches, too far out for business, too 
far down town for society, that while he desired har- 
mony and unity, he must preach the gospel as long as 
he had any one to listen, and when there was none to 
listen to him in the church he would go.out to the 
unchurched multitudes. 


Chicago and the readers of Unity will wait for 
further tidings of this messenger-bearer who says to 
the comfortable and complacent people of Trinity 
Church: “Next to the business district is a fringe of 
criminal life; outside of that a boarding-house ele- 
ment, and beyond that a population that rents. 

“These people must be reached and saved,” he said. 
‘rom Twenty-second to Twenty-ninth ‘streets and 
from State street to the lake there is a population of 
17,565, more than half of which is distinctly American, 
with only nine churches and two synagogues in the 
district. Here is a city of 20,000 immediately about 
us and we have only one Methodist Church. Instead 
of mourning over the poverty of our field we ought 
to be on our knees crving to God to help us meet the 
vast responsibility which we share with our neigh- 
boring churches.” 


Bishop lI*allows found himself constrained to ‘de- 
fend majorities. He was right in saying that popu- 
larity is not sufhcient evidence of degeneracy and that 
fool-hardiness is not necessarily inspiration, but it is 
a dangerous thing to add to the inevitable bluntness 
of the human conscience by pampering it with the 
spoon victuals that make for complacency and that is 
always prone to identify truth with the cheer of the 
crowd. As a matter of fact all the way down through 
history minorities have represented the saving clauses 
in the eternal gospel at any given time, and the appeal 
to bigness has always been dangerous. 


Joseph Stolz of Isaiah Temple preached on “Moral 
Courage.” “The courageous man is he who dares to 
be himself and not the shadow of another; who votes 
according to his own notion and not the dictation of 
party bosses.” He said: 
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Who is not ashamed of that war in which the republic of 
Washington and Lincoln is now engaged? What sober- 
minded student of history and lover of his country would not 
have this unholy war of conquest, this “criminal agression,’ 
hlotted out from the annals of our land? And yet, why do we 
falter and hesitate? Because we, who can nuSter a large 
volunteer army of lion-hearted soldiers, eager to face thie 
cannon in the death-breeding swamps of Luzon, have not 
the courage of Abraham Lincoln to confess that our party, 
our country, has made a mistake. What troubles us? The 
fact that we are in the war and that it would appear like 
cowardice were we to seek a peaceful ending of the clash. 


Frank C. Bruner, pastor of the Grace Methodist 
Episcopal Church, said, “The pulpit ought to be the 
center of heroic utterance. Then the march of reform, 
sciénce and statesmanship will grow divine in their 
evolution. Our Master was a seasoned mechanic.” 

Shailer Matthews, Dean of the Divinity School of 
the University of Chicago, at the vesper services of 
that institution, last Sunday night, said it was the 
mission of the educated man to bring the new truths 
into religion. 


The crying danger of the Nineteenth century Christian 
Church is the setting up of a difference between those thinking 
sincerely and deeply and those thinking narrowly. There 
should be no divorce between faith and culture. I know 
there are those who say ‘stop thinking or be an infidel.’ We 
will not be judged by such a standard. 

“The educated man in the kingdom of God will see God in 
things that are new. That man is most religious who sees God 
most clearly whether as yoy or I see or not. I bought a god 
the other day, a terra cotta god. That god represented 2,000 
years ago the choicest ideal of some man. Shall I bow down 
to it because it is old? Your God must be more than defi- 
nition or history. To accept God because he is old is to fill 
the mind with theological bric-a-brac. Shall the educated 
man think freely and honestly in the classroom and not in 
the church? The church needs freedom of thought. The 
church needs to know that God is not shut up in a sarcopha- 
gus built thousands of years ago, or in the books written 
thousands of years ago. Yet the mission of the educated 
man is to hold what is old and true, even if it is not recon- 
ciled with the new and true. 


Farm Life and Woman. 


[t is a matter of. unusual import that the new 
woman has recently shown an inclination to take up 
with farming. She entered first upon the profes- 
sions, then upon manufacturing, and now the tide is 
decidedly toward agricultufal pursuits. No other life 
affords woman such opportunities for becoming beau- 
tiful, and remaining beautiful, as life upon the farm. 
It is quite a fiction that farm duties require of either 
man Or woman serious overwork, and therefore pre- 
mature fading and old age. Work, or even hard 
work, need not destroy the fine outlines of face or 
body. That which undermines the constitution, tak- 
ing down the body and enfeebling the mind, is work- 
ing on unwholesome lines; and this the pursuit of 
agriculture is rapidly learning to avoid. 

It is true that the American farm woman has been 
too much of a housekeeper. This has been strictly 
an American evil; and it has been growing upon us 
for the last fifty years. Our farmers’ wives and 
daughters know very little about the farm apart from 
cooking and cleaning. The old-fashioned farm life 
gave a wide variety of employment to the home- 
keeper. She had not only her knitting and sewing, 
but her candle-dipping, her soap-making, her spin- 
ning, weaving, dyeing, and many other interesting 
employments, These were all taken away from the 
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farm by the rise of steam power, and transferred to 
factories. Our mothers of fifty years ago worked in 
the garden, rafsed their own flowers and herbs, and 
not one of them existed who could*not harness and 
unharness a horse, milk a cow, and on occasion saw 
or split wood. A variety of employment gave abund- 
ance of fresh air, and developed muscle instead of tax- 
ing nerves. 

The new family, which is sure of being developed, 
will bring about new forms of co-operation of the 
sexes. We are not at all sure but the Vassar girl 
of the twentieth century will be as able to milk a cow 
as to translate Sophocles. The new forces on the 
farm will be electricity, and possibly gasoline for the 
horseless carriage. Woman can be engineer and not 
compromise her sex. In this way the husband. and 
wife may make their market trips, as well as their 
pleasure trips, together. With increased conditions 
of speed and carriage capacity, there will be a very 
great decrease of dependence on middle men. Where 
private customers are not equal to requirements, 
women of the family can act as city agents. The 
coarser work on the farm is sure to be greatly re- 
duced, while the duller house work will be so far de- 
creased that the need of dependence on hired help will 
go down seventy or eighty per cent. 

Meanwhile, woman is taking up a wide range of 
employments heretofore belonging’ exclusively to 
man. She is peculiarly skillful in market gardening. 
Around our larger cities not a few red-cheeked girls 
may be met driving neat carts, with vegetables and 
fruit and butter and eggs for market. Their wagons 
are tidy, their horses netted and groomed, and the 
loads attractive. | 

Woman is also making her mark as a bee-keeper, 
greenhouse manager, dairy-woman, fowl and egg- 
producer and orchardist. Among the catalogues from 
seedsinen a larger number each year come ‘rom 
women. One of these catalogues asks the question, 
“Why not buy your flowers of a woman?” There is 
not much logic in the question; it would be better to 
ask why not buy flowers of a woman if she can sell as 
good a stock, at as reasonable rates, as men? In the 
southern states a favorite occupation for women is 
raising geese, turkeys and chickens. Miss Alice Joyce 
is known in Texas as the Turkey Queen. She puts 
on the market several hundred turkeys every year, and 
is making thorough success of the work. She rides 
a spirited little mustang, and drives her flocks to San 
Antonio, being several days on the road. : 

The changed relations of woman to the land will 
be specially welcomed on the score of a more whole- 
some life. If mothers are unsound or fragile, there 
is no salvation for the bovs. The nation that has 
the finest womanhood has the finest men. A grand 
type of women has repeatedly held up a nation from 
destruction under assault of adverse circumstances. 
Woman on the farm, under the new conditions sug- 
gested, becomes a “new woman” of the very best 
sort. We may anticipate a social renovation very 
wide-reaching and permanent. 

E. P, POWELL. 


War for Missonary Ends. 


As the daughter of a missionary, born myself on 
mission ground, I must protest against that class of 
argument which defends our present brutal war of 
conquest in the Philippines as a necessary preface to 
the Christianizing of the islands. 

It is exactly the argument used by Satan in tempt- 
ing our Master when he offered Him all the kingdoms 
of the world if—he would take them by force. But 
the world-old idea of ‘the right of might was thrust 
aside and the foundation stones of the New Kingdom 
were laid in love—love to God, displayed in love to 
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‘man, making possible the time when “the meek shall 


inherit the earth.” 

Where would have been the beginnings of civiliza- 
tion in India, Africa, China and the islands of the 
sea if men like Livingstone and Moffat had not blazed 
the way? And I believe the soldiers of the cross are 
just as valiant in this generation as they were before 
the invention of the Gatling gun. 

In its obituary notice the San Francisco Chronicle 
says this of my father: “Alone, he penetrated the in- 
terior districts of China, established schools and 
erected-chapels where no European had ever before 
traveled. An instance of his bravery was his action 
during the great Tai Ping rebellion, when foreigners 
fled from Canton and the adjoining provinces without 
waiting upon ceremony. Vrooman never for a mo- 
ment thought of leaving. He had his schools and his 
people to protect. Through all the disasters of that 
time, when the common people were in _ rebellion 
against the ruling dynasty, he stayed at his post. His 
fearlessness excited the admiration of the Chinese, both 
ory and foe, and he passed through the rebellion un- 

urt.”’ 

Like things could be said of personal friends of mine 
in Turkey and Japan, who would be the very last to 
advocate that we “should go into all the world and 
shoot the gospel into every creature.” 

In contrast with the sayings of those preachers. of 
righteousness, ‘whose eyes the God of this world hath 
blinded,” come these words from Dr. Barton of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, by whom my father was sent out: “I cannot 
speak for missionaries of other mission boards, nor for 
all the 540 of our own board, but I know the opinion 
of a large number of missionaries of our board (and 
of others) and I do not know of one who is in favor of 
an imperialistic policy; and, more than this, I have 
never heard this policy advocated by the officers of our 
board, or any other, and I am very certain that, were 
that policy entertained, it would have found utterance 
in my hearing. 

“On the other hand, I have constantly heard the offi- 
cers and missionaries of the American board express 
regret that the policy of imperialism was likely to pre- 
vail. . . We believe it would be most disastrous to our 
work to have this step taken, for it would be impossi- 
ble to separate in the minds of the people missionary 
enterprise from government interference.” 

KATHARINE VROOMAN KING. 
Inkster, N. D., October 9, 1899. 


Open our eyes that we may see. 
These London stones are worn with angel feet, 
And all its air with plumy traffic sings: 
Yet, evermore above the jangling street, 
Brightening the smoke, that shining ladder springs; 
And ere time serve a bustling friend to greet, 
Thou shalt be brushed by white and folded wings. 


If ever we should walk those happy ways 
Where rest and work one tranquil name do bear, 
I deem that. we shall look in sweet amaze, 
Meeting so many faces homely-fair, 
Faces of those that calmed our earthly days, 
Angels that came and blessed us unaware. 


—tKrederick Longbridge. 


Commodore Decatur, at a banquet at Norfolk, in 
1818, gave his famous toast: “Our country! In her 
intercourse with foreign nations, may she always be 
in the right; but our country, right or wrong.” Then 
the soldier spoke. Hon. Carl Schurz, in the United 
States Senate, in 1872, said: “Our country, right or 
wrong! When right, to be kept right!) When wrong, 
to be put right!” Then the statesman spoke.—Hon. 
Wiliam -Henry Fleming. 
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Good Poetry. 


Admonition. 


“How wrought I yesterday?’ Small moment, now, 
To question with vaim tears, or bitter moan, 

Since every word you wrote upon the sands 
Of yesterday hath hardened into stone. 


“How work to-morrow?” ’Tis a day unborn, 
To scan whose formless features is not granted. 
Ere the new morning dawns, soul, thou may’st wing 
Thy flight beyond to-morrows, disenchanted. 


“How shall I work to-day?” O, soul of mine! 
To-day stands on her threshold, girt to lead 

Thy feet to life immortal; strive with fear; 
Deep pit-falls strew the way; take heed—take heed! - 


—Augusta Moore. 


Reply. 


What, then, is Love? she said. 

Love is a music, blent in curious key 

Of jarring discords and of harmony: 

‘Tis a delicious draught, which, as you sip, 
Turns sometimes into poison on your lip. 
It is a sunny sky infolding storm, 

The fire to ruin or the fire to warm, 

A garland of fresh roses fair to sight, 
Which then becomes a chain and fetters tight. 
It is a half-heard secret told to two, 

A life-long puzzle or a guiding clew, 

The joy of joys, the deepest pain of pain 

All these Love has been and will be again. 


How may I know? she said. 

Thou mayest not know, for Love has conned the art 
To blind the reason and befool the heart; 

So subtle is he, not himself may guess 
Whether he shall be more or shall be less; 
Wrapped in a veil of many-colored mists, 
He flits disguised wheresoe’er he lists, 

And for the moment is the thing he seems: 
The child of vagrant hope and fairy dreams 
Sails like a rainbow bubble on the wind, 
Now high, now low, before us or behind; 
And only when our fingers grasp the prize, 
Changes his form and swiftly vanishes. 


Then best not love, she said. 

Dear child, there is no better and no best. 

Love comes not, bides not at thy slight behest. 
As well might thy frail fingers seek to stay 
The march of waves in yonder land-locked bay, 
As stem the surging tide which flows and fills 


‘Mid human energies and human wills. 

The. moon leads on the strong, resisting sea; 
And so the moon of love shall beckon thee, 

And at her bidding thou “wilt leap and rise 

And follow o’er strange seas, “neath unknown skies, 
Unquestioning; to dash, or soon or late 

On sand or cruel crag, as is thy fate. 


Then woe is me! she said. 

Weep not: there is a harder, sadder thing, 
Never to know this sweetest suffering! 

Never to see the sun, though suns may slay, 
Or share the richer feast as others may. 
Sooner the sealed and closely guarded wine 
Shall s¢ek again its purple-clustered vine, 
Sooner the attar be again the rose, 

Than Love unlearn. the secret that it knows! 
Abide thy fate, whether for good or ill, 
Fearlessly wait, and be thou certain, still, 
Whether as foe disguised or friendly guest 
He comes, Love's coming is of all things best. 


—Susan Collidge. 


“He who helps a child helps humanity with a dis- 
tinctness, with an immediateness, which no other help, 
given to human creatures in any other stage of their 
human life, can possibly give again.” —Phillips Brooks. 

| a 
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The Pulpit. 


The Pope of the Ring and the Book. 


AN INTERPRETATION. 


“Acquaint Count Guido and his fellows, for they 
die to-morrow,” says the old Pope, and we _ shout, 
“Hear, hear!’ and feel as great as the Pope in our 
agreement, forgetting the difference, our verdicts arc 
as vain as the sentence of The Other Half-Rome: 


“Count— : 
Of all are you the enemy: out with you 
From the common light and air and life of man!” 


We are impotent judges; no responsibility rests 
upon us. Were our words final, did a life hang on 
cur decision, we might debate as fruitlessly as Tertium 
Quid. The firm conviction, the unfaltering resolu- 
tion, the courage with which the Pope, equally distant 
from temerity and fear, faces an appreciated responsi- 
bility, is glorious. 

“And I am bound, the solitary judge, 
To weigh the worth, decide upon the plea, 


And either hold a hand out or withdraw 
A foot and let the wretch drift to the fall.” 


He values the experience of others, precedent has 
its weight with him. Before deciding in this case he 
turns to the record of his predecessors to see how they 
have judged. The portion of the record read is that 
regarding Formosus. From it he infers that the judg- 
ment imports more to the judge than to the judged. 
We assent and the judge becomes the center of interest. 
Hitherto our attention has been concentered with in- 
creasing intensity upon the tragedy of Pompilia, but 
in Book X there is a ¢change, our interest is diffused 
from this center, this concrete truth, to reach out and 
embrace for an instant all truth. We are led to see 
the story of Pompilia, not as complete and isolated, 
but in its bearings and relations as a part of the whole, 
and the Pope is the medium through which we see the 
whole. 

Let us judge him by his own standard. He names 
himself ‘God’s one more vicar in the world,” “vice- 
gerent,” “the Pope for Christ,” ‘Visible Providence.” 
ile conceives the deity he represents as Power, Wis- 
dom, Goodness, God. The first two qualities, power 
and wisdom, discoverable in his works; the last, good- 
ness, manifest in his sacrifice. 

Though God’s representative, he makes no claim 
to equality with God, but says: 

“God who set me to judge thee, meted out 
So much of judging faculty, no more: 
Ask him if I was slack in use thereof!” 


“Be man’s method for man’s life: 
“T find the truth, disnart the shine from shade, 


As a mere man may, with no special touch 


©’ the lynx-gift in each ordinary orb.” 
“T do discern, and dare decree in consequence, 
Whatever prove the peril of mistake.” 

But within human limitations how nearly does he 
approach the perfection of his God? Power he pro- 
nounces the first attribute. He has power from with- 
cut, given by the world: “Passed the final sentence to 
the Pope.” “So said so done, for the old Pope bade 
this.” He has power from within, proceeding from 
his faith that he derives his authority from God: “‘T it 
is who have been appointed here to represent Thee,” 
“LT bow my head and take Thy place,” “All that I 
do or am comes from the truth,” “My last act I owe 
to him who armed me thus with Paul’s sword as with 
Peter’s key.” 

Intelligence is the second attribute. 


Hyacinthus 
tells us: 


“They say the Pope has one half-hour in twelve, 
Of something like a moderate return 
Of the intellectuals—never much to lose.” 
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Fortunately we are not compelled to depend upon 
hearsay for the Pope’s wisdom and character. His 
words and works are before us and we may base our 
conclusions upon them. While we are searching for 
the God-like attributes it will be pleasant for us to 
carry with us the vivid impression of his humanity 
that is suggested by Browning’s picture of him: 

“In the plain closet where he does much work, 
With, from all Peter’s treasury, one stool, 
One table and one lathen crucifix. 

There sits the Pope, his thoughts for company; 
Grave but not sad,—nay, something like a cheer 
Leaves the lips free to be benevolent, 

Which, all day long, did duty firm and fast. 


A cherishing there is of foot and knee, 
A chafing, loose-skinned, large-veined hand with hand.” 


Has this man the broad experience in act and 
thought, a history and a philosophy to fit him for the 
work of final judge? His past is rich. During his 
eighty-six years “He had trod many lands, known 
many deeds, probed many hearts, beginning with his 
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own.” He says of himself: 


“Who studiest God and man, the many years 

I’ the school, i’ the cloister, in the diocese 

Domestic, legate-rule in foreign lands.” 

From his reverie the following faith may be de- 
volved: 

God, the infinite, may not be comprehended by the 
finite mind, but in the mind of man is reduced to lit- 
tleness that suits his faculty. Every creature from 
insect to angel knows God according to its own meas- 
ure. He may be known partially by his works. They 
exhibit the unlimited power and the unlimited wisdom 
of their creator, but the human eye does not discern 
unlimited goodness therein. The triangle of perfec- 
tion lacks a side, but is completed by a tale “which | 
find credible; I love it in my heart.” The story of 
Christ shows love without a limit. Accepting as much 
of it as stands the test of reason, it proves a basis for 
the inference that the purpose of pain is to educate, to 
‘evolve the moral qualities of man,” to enable him 
to wring from out all pain all pleasure for a com- 
mon heritage to all eternity.” It is immaterial 
whether the Christ story is an absolute, abstract, in- 
dependent, historic truth or truth changed, “made 
pass a spectrum into mind.” The effect remains the 
same whether it is a literal or figurative truth. The 
transmission of the tale, its riddles, are of little con- 
sequence. The story completes our conception of 
God—explains life. The purpose of life is progress, a 
forward march, “the moral sense grows but by exer- 
cise,” “Life*is a probation and earth no goal but start- 
ing point.” It is no argument against the truth of 
our hypothesis that those who are in ignorance of it 
continue in sin, nor that those occupied with the 
struggle for existence should heed it not, nor that it 
should be rejected by some, but it is hard to reconcile 
with it the indifference of those who have found, ac- 
knowlefiged and been enriched by it, who cast it aside 
and devote themselves ‘to gross pursuits. This cold- 
ness and indifference is not the fault of human nature. 
Love and faith 


“Have leapt forth profusely in old time. 

These still respond with promptitude to-day. 

At challenge of—what acknowledged powers 

©’ the air, what: uncommissioned meteors, warmth 
By law and light by rule should supersede?” 


Proper instincts exist in the hearts of men, but the 
faith does not call them into exercise. There is no 
reassurance in the thought that adherents to the faith 
have done as well as the worldlings: 

“Or better than the best, or nothing serves! 

EC EST RCE CER DA DELR EV Coe oes a Outstrip! 

Or else stop race you boast runs neck and neck, 
You with: the wings, they with the feet,—for shame!”’ 

Can the fault lie with the “Power that made and 
undertook to save the world?” He within whose cir= 
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cle of experience burns the central truth knows bet- 
ter. It is part of the divine plan. The apparent weak- 
ness in a faith is its strength. It supplies the incentive 
to humanity. 
“How can man love but what he yearns to help? 
What were it else but the first things made new, 


The divine instance of self-sacrifice M 
That never ends, and aye begins for man? 


“Quo Vadis, Domine?” “To Rome to be cruci- 
fied anew.” 7 The right must suffer, the right must all 
but die to draw al! men unto it. In the days of Chris- 
tian persecution it was less difficult to be a Christian 
than now, when Christianity reigns. It was casier 
to discern the rare rays of light in the great darkness 
than now at noonday to 

“_Untwist heaven’s white from the yellow flare 

O’ the world’s gross torch, without night’s foil that helped 

Produce the Christian act so possible 


When in the way stood Nero’s cross and stake, a. 
So hard when the world smiles ‘Right and wise! 


But doubt is arising to reanimate the faith. As we 
broke up the old faith in the world our faith must be 
destroy ed, that “faith, in the thing, grown faith in the 
report.” The portrait of God must be corrected by 
the “living face,” “man’s God, by God’s God in the 
mind of man.” In the change a few will rise to the 
new height; some Pompilias will keep the Christian 
level because of innate, instinctive goodness. “I 
knew the right place by foot’s feel; the many who 
with all the aid of Christ have yielded to sin, with- 
out that aid must surely fall through the crumbling 
crust that now supports them to the lower base, the 
“lust and pride of life.” The church has lost its power. 
In place of the Augustin, the advocate of the power 
of grace, we have Caponsacchi, who does not take his 
inspiration from the church. “‘His own mere impulse 
guides the man’’—fortunately in this case for good, 
but he is without law for his own future or for the 


ruidance of others. On the other hand, instead of the 


Jesuit, whose craft justified itself by its intent to 
advance Christ’s kingdom, we have the Abate, the 
man of evil impulses. 


“At last we have the instinct of the world 
Ruling its household without tutelage,”’ 


but I, the Pope, recognize an authority Over me 
and dare not leave this man alive. 

It is with such thoughts of God and man that the 
Pope undertakes to do his duty to his God, to his 
neighbor, to himself, in his judgment of Guido. He 
has none of Caponsacchi’s animosity toward Guido: 


‘< 


.if reprieve were possible for both 
Prisoner and Pope,—how easy were reprieve,” 


but he is convinced of Guido’s guilt, so he must con- 
demn him. Then even granted “there is no babe so 
guiltless as this Guido,” the Pope is blameless. He 
has acted according to the light he had. 


T’ hold a heavier fault imputable ° 

Inasmuch as I changed a chaplain once, 

For no cause, save that he snuffed sonsewhiak 
saying mass.” 


He is fully convinced 


“Truth, nowhere, lies yet everywhere in these— 
Not absolutely in a portion, yet 

Evolvable from the whole; evolved at last 
Painfully, held tenaciously by me. 

Therefore, there is not any doubt to clear.” 


He hesitates merely “to review intent the little seed. 
of act,” “the thought which clothed in deed I give the 


world.” 

How masterfully he portrays the life of Guido, how 
he penetrates his villainy, yet without malice, through 
all the sinner is ““my son.”’ Guido starts in life with a 
propitious inheritance: ‘Body and mind in balance,” 

‘a sound frame,” “a solid intellect,” “the wit to seek,” 
“wisdom to choose, . “courage to succeed,” “great 
birth,” “traditionary name,” “diligent culture,” “choice 
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companionship,” “conversancy with the faith.” So 
equipped for life's race, he starts with only such ob- 
stacies in his path as should serve for stepping stones. 
Having appetite, he lacks food; position, he wants 
wealth; ambition, he needs performance. Does he 
grow to realize his possibilities, fit his condition? No 
he “shrinks up like an ambiguous fish.” He fortifies 
himself with priestly orders, but has no part in the 
church ; delves rather in the sin and corruption of the 
world ; still, in case of need, claiming the protection 
of the church. 


“He believes in just the vile of life.”’ 


His set purpose is to use a show of virtue and faith 
as a disguise for wicked deeds. " 


His marriage, “‘one 
perfect piece of sin,” is a sample and exemplification 
of his creed: 


“The vest, he knew and feigned, the worst he took, 
Not one permissible impulse moves the man, 
From the mere liking of the eye and ear, 

To the true longing of the heart that loves.” 


His only aim is one that puts him lower than the 
beast—-“lust for money.’ 

His plan to drive the plundered parents from his 
hearth, use and destroy his child-wife at leisure is 
crossed by the confession of the Comparini. Guido’s 
craft 1s matched by their cunning. Foiled here, he 
plans anew with malice, yet “always subordinating 
revenge, the manlier sin, to interest the meaner,” to 
drive his wife to her own destruction, so securing the 
money for himself, riddance of her and vengeance on 
the Comparini. Here he is foiled by truth. 


“The blot is blanched by God’s gift of a purity of soul.” 


Courage and purity defeat him, law interferes, and, 
unlike Caponsacchi, the Pope commends its action. 
Guido is given another opportunity : 


“Let him rebuked, go softly all his days 
And . . . meditate on a man’s immense mistake 
Who, fashioned to use feet and walk, deigns crawl”— 


But no, he plots again. Craft, greed and violence 
combine; craft for safety, greed for possession, 


Violence stipulates “Advantage proved 
And safety sure, be pain the overplus! 
Murder with jagged knife! Cut, but tear too!” 
. ’Tis an infant’s birth, 
Guido’s first born, his son and heir that gives 
The occasion . 
Guido cries ‘Soul, at last, “the mire is thine! 
‘Lie there in likeness of a money-bag 
‘My babe’s birth so pins down past moving now, 
‘That I dare cut adrift the lives I late 
‘Scrupled to touch lest thou escape with them’ ” 


At last success seemed assured, but 


‘< 


The check comes, the change, 
The monitory touch of the tether—felt by few, 
Not marked by many, named by nene 
At the moment, only recognized aright 
Il’ the fullness of the days, for God’s’’— 


The little slip, the failure to get the warrant, 
thwarted Guido. “One touch of fool in Guido, the 
astute! He curses the omission, I surmise, more 
than the murder.” It was in reality a mercy stroke 
that saved Guido from the knives of his accomplices, 
who were ready, since disappointed in their reward, to 
murder him. | 

Such is the Pope’s analysis of Guido. Paul he pro- 
nounces 


“Twice Guido, all craft, but no violence, 

This fox-faced horrible priest, this brother brute, 
The Abate,—why, mere wolfishness looks well, 
Guido stands honest in the red o’ the flame, 
Beside this yellow that would pass for white.” 


Girolamo is marked with “hell’s own blue tint, that 
narks the man more than a: match for vellow and 
red.” The mother of the three, 

“Unmotherly mother and unwomanly 


Woman, that near turns motherhoood. to shame, 
Womanliness to loathing.” 
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The accomplices, “four colorless natures, counted 
clean till now,’ were motivated as Guido was by 
money. The archbishop has played the part of hireling, 
has deserted his sheep. 

The monk has acted the coward. 

But, worst of all, the women of the convent “meant 
to help women because these helped Christ,” who are 
ready: “A title deed to filch, a corpse to slander, an 
infant heir to cheat for money!” 

After considering so much wickedness, the Pope 
indulges in contemplating “the whiteness,” “the stray 
beauty beam,” Pompilia. 

“First of the first. 
Such I pronounce Pompilia, then, as now, 
Perfect in whiteness: stoop thou down, my child, 
Give one good moment to the poor old Pope, 
Heart-sick at having all his world to blame— 
Let me look at thee in the flesh as erst, 


Let me enjoy the old clean linen garb, 
Not the new splendid vesture!” 


He cannot only sound the depths of vice, but com- 
orehend the heights of virtue. Everything he says 
about Pompilia is so beautiful, so appreciative, so 
fraught with méaning and withal so simple, we seem 
in listening to him to see her very self. 

The intellect and energy of man are to be seen 
everywhere, “but they make not up the marvel of a 
soul like thine.” “It was not given Pompilia to know 
much .... yet if in purity and patience, if in faith 
held fast, . if in right returned for wrong, most 
pardon for worst injury—if there be any virtue, any 
praise—then will this woman-child have ‘proved— 
who knows?” He calls her my flower, my rose I 
gathered for the breast of God, and wunders that this 
blossom, born amid the briers, should attain perfec- 
tion so high above those tended by the faithful gar- 
ener. Prafse i is due her that she could “endure man, 
obey God.” “Dutiful to foolish parents,” “submissive 
to bad husband,” “tolerant of those meaner, miserable, 
that did his hests,” yet could rise from law to law, 

“Promoted at one cry 
©’ the trump of God to the new service, not 


To longer bear, but henceforth fight, be found 
Sublime in new impatience with the foe,” 


Brave “to worthily defend the trust of trusts, 


Life from the Ever Living,” 

“One Christian mother, wife and girl, 
—Which three gifts seem to make an angel up” ~— 
“Go past me 

And get thy praise—and be not far to seeks 
Presently when I follow, if I may!” 


This old Pope, how he loved courage, action. Old 
age has no place in his portrayal of Caponsacchi; he 
is young again with “my warrior priest,” “my ath- 
lete,” “hero,” “who dares the right and disregards 
alike the yea and nay o’ the world,” ready to respond 

“when the first moan broke from the martyr maid at 
the uncaging of the beasts.” 


ce 


. . Such championship 

Of God at first blush, such prompt shakey thud 
Of glove on ground that answers ringingly 
The challenge “of the false knight—watch we long 
And wait we vainly for its gallant like.” 


The grandeur of victory over temptation is exem- 
plified in Caponsacchi, when the priest and wife are 
first brought together, and Caponsacchi is shown as 
great a dragon-slayer as is to be found in the annals 
of knight errantry: 


‘¢ 


there is passion in the place, 

Power in the air for evil as for good, 
Promptings from heaven and hell, as if the stars 
Fought in their courses for a fate to be. 
Thus stand the wife and priest, a spectacle, 
I doubt not, to unseen assemblage there— 
No lamp will mark that window for a shrine, 
No tablet signalize the terrace, teach 

New generations, which succeed the old, 
The pavement of the street is holy ground; 

Nor bard describe im verse how Christ prevailed 
And Satan fell like lightning.” 
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In,his experience temptation is justified: 


“Why comes temptation, but for man to meet 
And master and make crouch beneath his foot, 
And so be pedestaled in triumph?” 


The Pope’s mention of Pietro and Violante is worth 
attention as showing Browning’s impatience with the 
ambiguous creature: “Somewhere *twixt the best and 
worst,” “indifferent product,” “foul and fair, 

Sadly mixed natures: self-indulgent,—-yet 
Self-sacrificing, too: how the love soars, 
How the craft, avarice, vanity and spite 

Sink again! So they keep the middle course, 
Slide into silly crime at unaware, 

Slip back upon stupid virtue, stay 

Nowhere enough for being classed. 

Accept the swift and rueful death 

Taught what waits the ambiguous creature. 
White shall not neutralize the black, nor good 
Compensate bad in man, absolve him so: 

Life’s business being just the terrible choice.” 

And the Pope does not shrink the choice. 

“Acquaint Count Guido and his fellows, for they 
die to-morrow.” And so Guido goes forth into that 
‘sad, obscure, sequestered state, where God unmakes 
but to remake the soul he else made first in vain.” 
This does not end the Pope’s connection with the 
case. We learn in Book XII that he obtained a legal 
instrument, declaring Pompilia’s perfect fame and 
securing the inheritance of her child. 

Pompilia’s innocence is shown more in what she 
says of others than in what is said of her. We find in 
her inability to grasp, hold, realize the villainy of oth- 
ers the bést evidence of a nature to which evil is so 
foreign, so remote as to be impossible. She seems 
incapable of sin, saintly. Guido, in his failure to ap- 
preciate purity, beauty and goodness in Pompilia and 
Caponsacchi, reveals a nature too base to understand 
virtue, incapable of good, demoniac. Caponsacchi, 
through his love of Pompilia, his hatred of Guido, ex- 
hibits a soul that has great heights and profound 
depths, possibilities for highest good or direst evil. 
Most human, he is subject to temptation, but masters 
it through the inspiration of Pompilia—for Caponsac- 
ch: were not Caponsacchi were not Pompilia, Pom- 
pilia. So the Pope shows his own nature in his pene- 
tration of the vileness of Guido, the worldlinéss of the 
archbishop, the cowardice of the monk, in his ap- 
preciation of the courage of Caponsacchi and the pur- 
ity of Pompilia without passion; he is resigned to the 


. fate of Pompilia, he feels no resentment toward Guido. 


Of the one he says: 
° “Go past me and get thy praise.” 


Of the other: 


“For the main criminal I have no hope 
Except in such a suddenness of fate 

May the truth be flashed out by one blow, 
And Guido see, one instant, and be saved.” 

In his bearing toward them all we see him to be a 
man who sees clearly and feels deeply, but one free 
from the dominion of his impulses and passions—a 
man subject to law, and we believe the Pope is strong, 
the Pope is wise, the Pope is good, the Pope is God- 
like. FRANCES M. PERRY. 


The “Independent” tells an apposite anecdote of 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, the well-known _philan- 
thropist, which is very characteristic. Her lit- 
tle grandchild came to her with a school prob- 
lem, and after the grandmother had given her the 
answer, the little one gravely replied: “Very well, 
erandmamma, to-morrow morning I will ask Miss. 
Brown whether you have it right.”” Now, Miss Brown 
is a little eighteen-year-old chit of a primary teacher in 
a public school. Would it not be well for parents to 
know the person who thus molds the whole life of their 
child? . 4 
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The Sunday School. 


A Course of Study in the Non-Biblical 
Jewish Writings. 
NOTES FROM THE MOTHERS’ NORMAL CLASS OF ALL SOULS 
CHURCH, CHICAGO. 


Prepared by E£. H, W. 


We begin this week the publication of a series of Sunday- 
school Helps, based on the Sunday-schcool work in All 
Souls Church of this city. As indicated above, the notes 
will generally be based on the work of Mr. Jones in his 
Tuesday class, but if called for by our readers we will add 
occasional notes taken from the work in the class and 
the ‘general lesson given on Sunday. 

Let no one presume on the adequacy of these notes for 
class work, taken alone. But it is hoped that taken in con- 
nection with a teachers’ meeting or a fair amount of home 
study, they will lead the way to an interesting, much neg- 
lected and profitable line of study. Correspondence solicited. 


LIST OF TOPICS. 


I. Introductory. 

II. The Proverbs of Jesus, Son of Sirach (a). 
III. The Book of Daniel. 

IV. Baruch (a). 

V. Sibylline Oracles I1I1:97-807 (b). 
VI. Enoch (b). 

VII. I.Maccabees (a). 

VIII. II. Maccabees (a). 

IX. Additions to Esther (a). 
X. Tobit (a). 

XI. Prayer of Manasseh (a). 
XII. Psalms of Solomon (b). 
XIII. Assumption of Moses (b). 
XIV. Additions to Daniel (a). 
XV. III. Maccabees (c). 

XVI. Philo. 

XVII. IV. Maccabees (c). 
XVIII. Book of Jubilees (b). 
XIX. Judith (a). 

XX. Josephus’ Jewish War. 
XXI. Apocalypse of Baruch (b). 
XXII. Esdras (a). 

XXIII. Josephus’ Antiquities. 
XXIV. Josephus’ Life. 

XXV. Talmud. 


Explanation:—({a) Indicates books found in 
Apocrypha; (b) indicates books found in Deane’s 
Pseudepigrapha; (c) indicates books found in Chur- 
ton’s Uncanonical and Apocryphal Scriptures. (Tes- 
tament of the I'welve Patriarchs and Ascension of 
Isaiah in Deane’s omitted.) 


REFERENCES. 


The Apocrypha (revised version). 

Pseudepigrapha by W. J. Deane. 
. Bissell’s Commentary on the Apocrypha in the “Lange 

eries. 

Churton’s Uncanonical and Apocrypha Scriptures. 

Cheyne’ s Jewish Religious Life after the Exile. 

Cornill’s History of the People of Israel. 

Monteficre’s Bible for Home Reading, Part II. 

The Messages of the Later Prophets, by Sanders and Kent. 

Toy’s Judaism and Christianity. 

Toy’s Quotation in the New Testament. 

Rodkinson’s Edition of the Talmud. 

Talmudic Miscellany, by P. I. Hershon. 

History of the Hebrews’ Second Commonwealth, by Dr. 
Isaac M. Wise. 

The Bible for Learners. 

Religion of Israel, by Knappert. 

Kuenen’s Religion of Israel, Vol. III. 

Any Standard History of the Jews, such as Schurer’s, 
Graetz’s, Renan’s, etc. 


I. INTRODUCTORY. 


The first lesson was of necessity a link connecting 
the studies of the past year with those of the present. 
Mr. Jones began: “We are approaching a perplexing 
field of stucly. 
ble things a little here, and it can only be by much 
reading and careful comparison that you will be en- 
abled to fit into our present studies the knowledge 
you acquired in your school days concerning the con- 
temporary life of Greece and to some extent that of 
Egypt and the rest of the civilized world. 
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Even the experts in biblical lore jum- 
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“The four centuries just preceding the Christian 
cra were the golden age of Greek literature and art, the 
time of brilliant sunlight in Athens, the age of 
fEschylus, Sophocles, Socrates and Euripides. But it 
was the decadent period of Egypt. Egypt had built 
her pyramids, carved her tombs and erected her tem- 
ples. Assyria had built her Nineveh and gone down, 
Babylon was declining and Rome was rising. All this 
was eddying around that little spot we call Palestine. 

“In our study of Jewish history, as related to the 
outside world, our interest impinges first on Egypt, 
next on Nineveh, then on Babylon, Persia, Macedo- 
nia, Antioch, Rome, covering a period of fifteen hun- 
dred years, during which time the Jewish race was 
polished and rounded, if you will keep the figure of 
the glacier in mind, first’ by the pressure of Egypt 
in the pre-mosaic period, when the Jews were bonds- 
men and bondswomen in the valley of the Nile, then, 
in order of time, by Assyria, Babylonia, Persia, and a 
ten years’ touch of Greece; then, again, by a pressure 
from Egypt, and after that from Syria. Next came a 
spasm of independent life, the heroic age of Jewish 
history, and this again was followed’ by the Roman 
overshadowing and final political extinction of the 
Jews, 70 A. D. 

“If you can get fixed in your mind the picturesque, 
dramatic and tragic sequence of national aggression 
upon this little postage stamp dominion on the eastern 
shore of the Mediterranean, you wil possess a page of 
marvelously interesting history. 

‘Last year we played that our Old Testament lessons 
were finished. We brought our studies down to the 
time of the Macedonian invasion. Now we find that 
for a round three hundred and fifty years preceding 
the birth of Jesus there was apparently a gap, but the 
blank is apparent only and the scholars are teaching 
us to realize that during this time religious exercises 
were developing in Jerusalem. In the absence of | 
political aspirations and political opportunities the 
priest was becoming more and more important. 

“But the real key to these centuries is Alexandria. 
We can never understand the history of the Jew or the 
history of Christian dogmatism until we understand 
Alexandria, the metropolis which became to the Jew 
what Babylon had been five hundred years before— 
its intellectual headquarters. Greek had become 
the language of culture, the valley which held 
the Nile of human thought and civilization at that 
time. The Hebrew treasures, the law first and then 
the prophets, were translated into Greek for the use 
of the Jews themselves. Greek was to the Jew of 
Alexandria what English is to the Jew of America. It 
was the vernacular, the language of trade, of politics, 
of social life, while Hebrew, the sacred language, was 
reserved for temple and: ritualistte purposes. The 
Greek ascendancy began with the invasion of Alex- 
ander, and from that time until Greek speech was 
superseded by Roman it remained the language of the 
learned world. 

‘We will try to find out during the vear how, under 
the influence of the Greeks, there was developed a 
priest life, a church life, in Jerusalem, which matured 
and ripened the dogmas we now have in the New 
Testament. We will see the rabbi come and we will 
see the rise of that thing of which we know too little, 
the rabbinical lore, the Talmudic literatures. And we 
are coming into the realm of that literature where 
Josephus, a later historian not too reliable but very 
valuable, comes in. And during this time there was 
growing a little handful of writings, most of them 
Greek, and that is one reason why they did not get 
into the Bible, because the Bible must be written in 
Hebrew. The Lord did not know Greek, or at least 
he was not partial to it. This handful of writings, 


bridging the chasm between the Old Testament and 
the New, is known to us as the Apocrypha.” 
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The Study Table. 


A History of Bohemian Literature.* 


When Mr. Gosse projected “The Literature of the 
World” series he must have perceived the growing in- 
tention of the English mind to know all that can be 
known as coincident with the expansion idea of seiz- 
ing all that can be seized. Nothing but the most min- 
ute curiosity would warrant the publication of a vol- 
ume dealing with a literature that has been so far re- 
moved from current European interests. If one were 
compelled to recall what he knew of Bohemian writers 
doubtless he would instantly mention John Huss, but 


after that he would hesitate ; though by dint of memory 
he might have a dim recollection of Komensky, the 
world’s exile, the mystic in pursuit of “the light,” who 
meditated the founding in London of.an Academy of 
Pansophy, and who was invited by Gov. Winthrop of 
Massachusetts to become rector of Harvard College 
soon after its establishment. We would be, however, 
pretty well informed concerning the history of Bo- 
hemia, attractive enough to those who love liberty, and 
with this initial interest we inquire respecting the liter- 
ary record of this branch of the Slavonic race and the 
language of six million people. Hitherto our only 
means of information has been Morfill’s “Slavonic Lit- 
erature,’ which gives, however, but a brief survey of 
the Bohemian field. Count Luetzow’s history is, there- 
fore, most timely. 

Several things are peculiar in Bohemian literature. 
The most striking is the coincidence of literary and 
historic dates. Thus the first period extends to the 
time of Huss (b. 1369); the second to the battle of 
White Mountain (1620); the third from that battle to 
the present. Another thing is that many forms of 
literature are scarcely represented in Bohemian, poetry 


appearing only very early and very recently, and 


dramatic literature only in the last twenty years. An- 
other is that any history of the literature must be im- 


perfect because of doubts attending the early manu-. 


scripts and by reason of the almost complete destruc- 
tion of Bohemian books by the Jesuits from 1620 
through the eighteenth century. One other is that, 
like the history of Bohemia, the most important works 
are records of incessant religious struggles. 

As in’ most countries, the native language was em- 
ployed in poetry long before an attempt was*made to 
use it in prose. The earliest prose in the vernacular 
belongs to the fourteenth century. The first poetic 
period comprises legends, the epics of chivalry, popu- 
lar songs, patriotic histories, didactic and satiric poetry. 
"he middle period is one of prose and interminable 
political and theologic discussion. One stirring war 
song, “All ye warriors of God,” called the Bohemian 
Marseillaise, belongs to the fifteenth century. The 
period just preceding the downfall of Bohemia in 1620 
was the one in which the language obtained its widest 
extension. Two events conspired to cause this special 
development; one, the humanistic movement in the 
sixteenth century, the other the formation of the 
“Bohemian Brethren.” The humanists enriched the 
literature by translation; the Brethren, by their devo- 
tion to the cause of religious liberty, deepened their 
life and expression. To this second group Komensky, 
better known by his Latin title, Comenius, was at- 
tached. After the battle of White Mountain all devel- 
opment of Bohemianism ceased. Probably no coun- 
try has ever suffered greater degradation than Bohemia 
at that period. Up to the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury no book of any importance was published. Every- 


*A History of Bohemian Literature,’ By Francis, CountLuetzow, 
D. Appleton & Co., N. Y, ight ne 
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thing Bohemian was destroyed. The Jesuit Konias 
boasted of having burned 60,000 volumes by the year 
1760. At the close of the eighteenth century the re- 
vival began. Four enthusiastic patriots labored to this 
end: Jungmann and Safarik, through scholarship; 
Palacky by historical research, and Kollar through in- 
voking the poetic muse. Kollar’s “Daughter of 
Siava,’ a celebration of the Slavic races, is notable as 
being the largest collection of sonnets in any literature 
devoted to a single theme. Much might be written of 
the fruits of this revival and concerning the modern 
writers. Emil Frida is pronounced the greatest living 
poet. 

In this connection there will be remembered a book 
ot noble spirit and rare charm that appeared last year 
from the press of A. C. McClurg & Co. It was a story 
of Bohemian love entitled, “Maria Felicia,” written 
by one of the modern novelists, Caroline Svetla, and 
translated into English by Antoine Krejsa, a student 
of the University of Chicago. 

OSCAR LOVELL TRIGGS. 


Little Novels of Italy.* 


There is much that is very beautiful in these stories. 
They are the work of a man who has drunk deep at 
the Italian springs. There are passages of descrip- 
tion, where the subject is natural and where it is hu- 
man, which are all one should desire. There is much 
humor, too, as in Messer Cino’s most unreal passion 
for a winsome maid. This and another story satirizes 
well the unreality of that chivalric love which found 
in Dante’s love of Beatrice its loftiest idealization. 
But Mr. Hewlett has two manners: One is reserved 
and quiet—that of his “Earth Work in Tuscany” and 
his “Quattrocentisteria;’ and the other is rich, ex- 
uberant ahd unrestrained—that of his “Forest Lov- 
ers.” Unfortunately he has chosen the latter for the 
present set of stories. They are nothing if not the 
vehicles of a luscious sensuousness. They are full of 
it to bursting, like the overripe figs in Italian gardens, 
which are too rich to tempt one’s appetite. With this 
defect there is at times a kind of wilful coarseness, 
which infects the better parts with its deliberate taint. 
Mr. Hewlett has only to chasten his thought and his 
style to win much enviable applause. He has met this 
requirement more than once, and it is a pity that he 
should cater to a lower appetite when he might minis- 
ter to a taste severely noble and refined. 

ie Ae + 


The. Monist. 


Dr. Carus gives us in the “Monist” for October a 
thoroughly good article on the Bible. It is one -that 
is to be carefully studied. He concludes that “science 
is a religious revelation.” ‘Science is the voice with 
which God speaks to mankind to-day, preparing a 
new dispensation, which will sift tradition, keeping. the 
good, discarding the bad, and all in all, be in every re- 
spect superior to the dogmatism of the Middle Ages, 
whose time is at last passing away.”’ Here is the sum- 
mary of all that is being found out by the nineteenth 
century. It means that God speaks to-day as much as 
he ever spoke, and that he really did speak through 
every high mind in all ages. All facts, when correlated 
into truth, become the word of God. Another article 
of exceeding value is that on “Psychology and the 
Ego,” by Professor Lloyd Morgan. Other articles 
are strong. On the whole, the “Monist” not only 
holds its own as the only truly metaphysical journal 
of the United States, but is gaining in value. 

..; oe 


*‘Little Novels of Italy."’ By Maurice Hewlett. ‘Author of “The Foret 
Lovers,” etc., etc. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1899, . nie 
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The Home. 


Our daily life should be sanctified by doing common 
things in a religious way. 


Helps to High Living. 


SUN.—He that lives to live forever never fears dying. 

MON.—They that love beyond the world cannot be sep- 
arated by it. 

TUES.—To have religion upon authority, and not upon con- 
viction is like a finger-watch, to be set forward and 
backward, as he pleases that has it in keeping. 

WED.—He that does good for good’s sake seeks neither 
praise nor reward. 

THURS.—In all things reason should prevail; it is quite 
another thing to be stiff, than steady in an opinion. 

FRI.—Let us teach our children to be, not what we are, but 
what they should be. 

SAT.—The usefulest truths are plainest; and while we keep 
to them, our differences cannot rise high. 


—William Penn. 


A Good Method. 


There was a little schoolma’am 
Who had this curious way 
Of drilling in’ subtraction 
On every stormy day. 


“Let’s all subtract unpleasant things, 
Like doleful dumps and pain, 

And then,” said she, “you'll gladly see 
That pleasant things remain.”’ 


—Anna M. Pratt, in Farm, Field and Fireside. 


— 


True Hospitality. 


Even the housekeeper who does her own work and 
practices strict economy may enjoy the privilege of 
entertaining her friends, and that without great ex- 
pense. It is a matter of her own tact and her point 
of view. If she thinks she.must have meals different 
from those usual in the family, or that great prepara- 
tion must be made, she cannot entertain so often or 
so easily as the housekeeper of whom an exchange 
speaks: 

It should always be remembered that the charm of 
true hospitality lies not so much in being always ready 
as in not being disturbed when one’s friends or rela- 
tives unexpectedly arrive. 

Not long ago I met a friend on the street. She said: 
“Come home with me to dinner. It is Monday, to be 
sure, and we are house-cleaning, but excuse these facts 
and come.” 

I went with her. Her house was in that state of 
partial disruption incident to the spring house-clean- 
ing.” My friend gave me an easy chair before the 
glowing grate and forgot, or seemed to forget, the 
accident of washing day, and the paper hangers in 
the next room. These were insignificant trifles and 
were relegated to a merited insignificance. The din- 
ner was simple because of the existing state of affairs, 
but had it been cornmeal gruel from a wooden spoon I 
should have found it delicious. _ : 

The husband came from his office, the children 
from school, and all united with the little house-mother 
in making me feel that I was a most welcome and 
opportune guest. I have thought many a time that 


the secret of hospitality was with that household.— 
Farm, Field and. Fireside. 


“What doth it cost, this garniture of death— 
It costs the life that God alone can give; 
It costs dull silence where was music’s breath, 
It costs dead joy that foolish pride may live. 
Ah! life and joy and song, depend upon it, 
Are costly trimmings for a woman’s bonnet.” 
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Buying a Paper. 


“Here, boy, let me have a paper.” 

~ ath te ‘ | 

“Why not? You've got them. I heard you crying 
them loud enough to be heard to the city hall.” 

“Yes, but that was down t’other block, ye know, 
where I hollered.” 

“What does that matter? Come, now, no fooling: 
hand me a paper; I’m in a hurry.” 

“Couldn't sell you a paper on this here block, mister, 
‘cos it b’longs to Limpy. He's just up the furdest 
end now. You'll meet him.” 

“And who is Limpy? And why does he have this 
block ?” 

“’Cos us other kids agreed to let him have it. You 
see, it’s a good run on ‘count of the offices all along, 
and the poor chap is that lame he can't git around 
lively like the rest of us, so we agreed that the first 
one caught sellin’ on his beat should be thrashed. 
See ?”” 

“Yes, I do see. So you have a sort of brotherhood 
among yourselves ?”’ 

“Well, we’re goin’ to look out for a little cove what's 
lame, anyhow.” 

“There comes Limpy now. 
to have such friends.” = 

The gentleman bought two papers of him, and he 
went on his way down town, wondering how many 
menin business would refuse to sell their wares in order 
to give a weak, halting brother a chance in the field.— 
Our Homes and Our Homeless. 


A White Dove in Church. 


A Newton, Mass., young lady saw a peculiar feature 
in a church in a Maine town which she visited this 
summer. Hearing the cooing of a dove, she looked 
around and saw a white dove perched on the organ 
and listening to the music with gréat appreciation. 
She learned afterward that the dove had been a regu- 
lar attendant at church for eight or ten years, being 
attracted by the music, of which it was very fond. It 
was twelve years old, and was the pet of a lady who 
lived near. After church the dove was taken to his 
Sunday-school class by a boy, and seemed to enjoy 
the proceedings. Unlike many church-goers, the 
weather made no difference to the dove, but every 
Sunday, summer and winter, he was at his post on 
the organ.—Our Dumb Animals. 


He's a fortunate boy 


A Sioux Heroine. 


A woman who has worked much among Indians 
tells this story, which is quoted by an exchange: 

The great-grandmother of one of the boys was 
once on the hunt when the Sioux came on _ the 
Omahas. The women and children were placed in 
the rear, for safety, and they began at once to dig pits 
and jump into them to escape ‘the ‘arrows. This 
woman had her three grand-children with her, and 
they pretty well filled up the pit. 

_ The Sioux pressed forward and came toward the 
place where the children were. The grandmother had 
no time to conceal the hole, so she threw herself over 
it as if dead. The Sioux passed her but she dared not 
stir, for the shouts of the fighting were all about her. 

“She’s dead,” one said. 

“We'll soon see,” said the other, drawing his knife 
and stabbing her in the shoulder. The woman_never 
winced. “She’s dead,” they said, and off they went, 
leaving her in pain and joy, for her grandchildren 
were safe. When the three little boys were taken 
out of the pit they were nearly frightened to death, 
but they all grew to be men, and tell many times the 
story of the loving grandmother.—Selected., 
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4 The Field. 


‘©The World ts my Country; to do good is my Religion.” 


Bloomington, I1l.—The Illinois State Conference of Char- 
ities meets in this city November 1-2. “Charities in Small 
Cities,’ “The Perfecting Forces of Education, Organiza- 
tion and Charity,” “The Management of Jails,” “Out of Door 
Relief,’ “The Care of the Insane and the Epileptic,” are 
among the questions to be considered. This is a secular 
gathering, called to discuss most religious problems, and 
they will appeal mightily. 


Toledo.—The Children’s Playground, No. 2, was opened 
Thursday, October 19+ Dr. Chapman spake of the good 
accomplished by Playground No. 1. Rev. A. G. Jennings 
of the Unitarian Church, who has been an active promoter of 
the schenie from the start, preached a little sermon in rhyme 
to the children. Mr. Tsanoff, the leader in this movement, 
reminded the children that the playground was good for 
winter as for summer. Miss Emily MacKenzie is an ap- 
pointed teacher, who will have continuous charge of the 
playground. Let other cities go and do likewise. 


The League of Religious Fellowship, Chicago, offer the 
following program for its season’s work: 

November 20—‘“Immortality.” Essayists, Rev. H. W. 
Thomas, Mrs. C. C. Snyder; St. Paul’s Parish House, Fif- 
tieth street and Madison avenue. 

January 15—‘“Symposium, the Religious Outlook.” “Is the 
Influence of the Ministry Waning?’ Mrs. Mary E. Holmes; 
“The Increase of Spirituality Among the Laity,” Mrs. Celia 
Parker Woolley; “Is Sociology to Supersede Theology?” 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones; “Is the Club Life of Women Inter- 
fering with Church Work?” Mrs. Leslie Lewis. Chicago 
Woman’s Club rooms, Fine Arts building, 203 Michigan 
avenue, 

March 19—“The Growth of Catholicity.” Essayist, Rev. 
Dr. Barton, to be followed by general discussion. New Eng- 
land Church, Dearborn avenue, near Walton place. 

May 21—‘‘The Mystery of Evil.” Essayist, Rev. Dr. Wm. 
A. College, to be followed by general discussion. Congre- 
gational Church, Oak Park. 


Cincinnati.—Benjamin C. Smith, president of the Ohio 
State Humane Society, has been making horrible discoveries 
of the atrocities perpetrated upon the messenger boys of this 
city by the various telegraph, telephone and other messenger 
organizations. Young boys, from twelve to sixteen, have 
been habitually used, particularly in the night, not only 
to carry messages to, but run on errands for the worst 
houses of ill fame in the city. These boys have been com- 
pelled to see and hear that which will contaminate the imag- 
ination and poison them throughout life. It would seem 
that here is a crime that might easily be stopped. If the 
laws and ordinances existing are not enough to punish 
any company lending its messenger service to this degrada- 
tion, they should be promptly passed and vigorously exe- 
cuted. The boys say they disobey orders under the penalty 


of prompt dismissal. The companies say that to refuse to. 


grant this service would render themselves liable to prose- 
cution under the law. Let other cities look into it. Let 
the shame be prompt and widespread and the remedy be 
hastened. 


Chicago.—The Hyde Park Presbyterian Church welcomes 
to its pulpit, long vacant, Rev. Joseph A. Vance, who comes 
from Baltimore, where he has met with signal - success. 
He is but thirty-five years of age and comes to a hard field 
with high hopes. * * * Dr. Frank. Crane, who leaves 
the Trinity Methodist Church, takes up the Methodist work 
at Hyde Park, and the Rev. W. E. M’Lennan, who takes 
his place, is by birth a Nova Scotian, of Scotch parents; 
€ grew up in Michigan as a tinsmith, and then took a seven 
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years’ course at Evanston; was a member of the life-saving 
crew; has had a ministerial experience in Old Mexico; has 
been on the staff of several of the Chicago dailies, and prob- 
ably is an editorial contributor to the same now. He is 
intensely interested in the religious and ethical side of in- 
dustrial and- civic problems. * * * The Art Institute 
has just presented its twentieth annual report, together with 
its announcement for the current year. The lectures and 
concerts are to be given at four o'clock, from two to four 
of them in a week, and include a wide range of literary, 
musical and art topics. This is a vital center of culture and 
inspiration, not simply to the art students, whose wants, of 
course, are primarily considered, but to the public, whose 
interest it is to profit by the opportunities here offered. 
* * * “A Liberty Catechism,” by Frederick W. Gookin, 
forms No. 3 and the last of the attractive series issued by 
the Anti-Imperialist League. “Private Smith at the Philip- 
pines” is another book taking the literary form of Coin’s 
Catechism, issued by the Franklin Printing and Publishing 
Company as a campaign document of this agitation. 
* * * Rev. W. W. Fenn is announced to begin a series 
of Bible studies at the Unitarian headquarters, No. 175 Dear- 
born street, on Monday noons, twelve to one, beginning 
October 30th. The class is free to all those who desire to 
join. * * * The “Chicago Tribune,” in a recent edi- 
torial, says, ““_No more Fall Festivals for Chicago. The fes- 
tival this year caused the merchants who were so unfor- 
tunate as to butt on the Court of Honor, one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars from first to last. They feel 
that they were butchered to make a holiday.’”’ While the 
Fall Festival is a thorn in the flesh an annual exposition 
that will spread the crowd over a month will be a real ad- 
vantage to the city.” This annual exposition might be so 
arranged as to be a source of inspiration to all concerned. 


The Average Man. 


When it comes to a question of trusting 
Yourself to the risks of the road, 
When the thing is the sharing of burdens, 
And lifting the heft of a load, 
In the hour of peril or trial, 
In the hour you meet as you can, 
You may safely depend on the wisdum 
And skill of the average man. 


‘Tis the average man and no other 
Who does his plain duty each day, 
The small thing: his wage is for doing, 
On the commonplace bit of the way. 
‘Tis the average man, may God bless him, 
Who pilots us still in the van, 
Over land, over sea, as we travel, 
Just the plain, hardy, average man. 


So on through the days of existence, 
All mingling in shadow and shine, 
We may count on the every-day hero, 
Whom haply the gods may divine, 
But who wears the swarth grime of his calling, 
And labors and earns as he can, 
And stands at last with the noblest, 
The commonplace, average man. 


—Harper's Weekly. 
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‘IVERS & POND PIANOS. 


Strictly First-Class. 


Require less tuning and prove more 
durable than any other pianos manufac- 
tured. the New 
England Conservatory of Music, the 


250 purchased by 


largest College of Music in the world, 
and over 500 Ivers & Pond Pianos used 
in two hundred of the leading colleges 
and institutions of learning in the United 
States. Catalogue and valuable infor- 
mation mailed free. Old pianos taken 
in exchange. 


Easy Payments. 


If no dealer sells our pianos near you, 
we supply them on time payments to 
parties living in any city or village in the 
United States. A small cash payment 
and monthly payments extending over 
three years secure one of our pianos. 
We send pianos for trial in your home, 
even though you live three’ thousand 
miles away, and guarantee satisfaction 
or piano is returned to us at our expense 
for railway freights both ways. A per- 
sonal letter containing special prices and 
full description of our easy payment 
plans, free upon application. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Company, 
110 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Correspondence. 


Who has not noted in riding through our city on 
a number of the street car lines, the long rows of horses 
attached to carts and wagons, their faces to the street, 
so nearly into which they are obliged to stand that 
at every passing of a car or omnibus a sharp turn of 
the head to one side is necessary in order to avoid a 
cruel blow? Sometimes the position is so cramped 
that it is only with the utmost effort that the blow can 
be avoided. How many hours a day they are re- 
quired to suffer this cruel strain one cannot know, but 
I have often thought it a fit subject for the attention 
of the Humane Society. At least, the attention of 
their drivers could be called to the facts and their dis- 
comforts alleviated, if possible. Perhaps an appeal 
to the selfishness of their owners might avail. No 
animal can do his best work or bring his fullest value, 
except under good conditions. Certainly not when 
being constantly tormented in some unnatural man- 
ner, 

Riding on Dearborn street a few days sincep the 
bridge-bell rang, and our car halted for several 
moments so that my own seat on the outside came 
close to the twisted neck of a large, white horse, who 
bore his constrained position with the utmost patience 
—as what else could he do? I poured some silent 
sympathy into his eyes, which, I felt quite sure he 
understood, and studying his face carefully I made 
a discovery, quite new to me, at least. While the 
forehead was in the main smooth and platid (or 
stolid) there came into it at times, above and around 
the eyes, wrinkles and contortions which gave it 
exactly the expression of human suffering and dis- 
couragement. His distress, shown in the face alone, 
was so evident that one could not look upon it with- 
out being deeply moved, and feeling sure that this 
poor animal—no mean specimen of his race—could 
feel sorrow and misfortune like ourselves—that he 
felt he had borne enough and wished he could lay his 
burden down. 

What can we do to overcome the indifference and 
positive cruelty toward these patient friends, who 
serve us so faithfully? P. M.D 


Books Received. 


“Love and Its Affinities,” by George F. Butler, M. D. G, P. 
Engelhard & Co., pp. 133. 

‘Home Rule Money,” by Pearce Bodley Chambers Print- 
ing Company, New York. pp. 103. $1. 

“Private Smith at the Philippines,” by Marion Leonidas. 
Franklin Printing and Publishing Company. pp. 216. 

“Dorsey, the Young Inventor,” by Edward S. Ellis, A. M. 
Fords, Howard & Hulburt, New York. pp. 297. $1.25. 

‘Loneliness, A Story,” by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Hough- 
ton, Miffin & Co. Boston and New York. pp. 43. $1. 

“The Expert Cleaner,” by H. J. Seaman, Funk & Wag- 
nalls, publishers. New York. 75 cents. 


Cathedrals. 


I find I never weary of great churches. It 1s my 
favorite kind of mountain scenery. Mankind was 
never so happily inspired as when it made*a cathedral 
—a thing as single and specious as a statue tq the 
first glance, and yet, Qn examination, as lively and 
interesting as a forest in detail. The height of spires 
cannot be taken by trigonometry; they measure ab- 
surdly short, but how tall they are to the admiring 
eve! And where we have so many elegant propor- 
tions, growing one out of the other, and all together 
into one, it seems as if proportion transcended itself 
and became something different and more imposing. 
I could never fathom how a man dares to lift up his 
voice to preach in a cathedral. What is he to say that 
will not be an anticlimax? For though I have heard 
a considerable variety of sermons, I never yet heard 
one that was so expressive as a cathedral. *Tis the 
best preacher itself, and preaches day and night, not 
only telling you of man’s art and aspirations in the 
past, but convicting your own soul of ardent sympa- 
thies; or, rather, like all good preachers, it sets you 
preaching to yourself, and every man is his own doc- 
tor of divinity in the last resort—Robert Louts 
Stevenson. 


A Christian said to his neighbor, “Under whose 
preaching were you converted?” “None,” was the 
answer, “but under my aunt’s practicing.” 
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Now Ready in Pamphlet 


Form 
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THE STORY OF THE BIBLE 


From the Standpoint 
of 


MODERN SCHOLARSHIP. 


se 


The Nine Lectures by W. L. Sheldon 
which attracted such wide attention in these 
columns during the months of July and 
August. 


TOPICS DISCUSSED. 


i, The English Bible. 
2. The Original Bible. 
3. Bible and History. 
4. Bible and Prophecy. 
5. Beliefs About God. 
6. Messianic Expectations. 
7. The Time of Jesus and the 
Influences of Jesus on His Time. 
8. How the New Testament Grew. 
9. The Bible as Poetry and Litera- 
ture. A Review. 


se 


Of the many commendatory words received 
fromthe RBADERS OF UNITY, the followiag 
are typical: 


From St. Anthony Park, Minn.: 


° ‘*l take this opportunity of assuring you 
of the great pleasure and satisfaction I 
have had from the series of lectures on the 
Bible this summer. I hope we shall have 
more of the same kind. They are greatly 
needed.”’ 


, 


From Cedar Rapids, lowa: 


‘“Wherever the Unity has carried them, | 


I think these lectures must have made a 
very favorable impression and that many 
would like to have them in a more perma- 
nent form. -They present the subject in 
a very pleasing manner and the simple 
directness of Mr. Sheldon in this age of 
extravagant and stilted expression is very 
gratifying.”’ 


From Manchester, N. H.: 

‘‘I tind myself much interested in the 
lectures on the history of the Bible, and 
having read the third one write to ask you 
to put aside for me copies of Unity con- 
taining them until such date as I shall 
remit their price. If I could have had 
these lectures sixty or seventy years ago 
they would have saved some hard think- 
ing.” 


Neat pamphlet of 184 pages; paper covers; 
seat postpaid on receipt of price, 30 cents. 


Published by 
THE UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3939 Langley Ave., Chicago. 


cut this 
dA bt der 
ADE PROP CABINET BURDICK SEWING MAGHINE by freight, C.0.D-auhject ts omarion 
° au 
qa Kprors. examine et 8 your Meerast retane aeons and if om yee — 
perfeetly ory ey! as represented, to machines others sell 
as has 960. af ane THE GREATEST You ' 
vous heahihh ennal Gar Special Offer Price $15.50 
and freight ch 8. Machine weighs 120 poundsand the 
average 75 cents for each 500 miles. QIVE tt REE MONTHS’ 
any oe 


your own home, and we will return your 
satisfied. We sell different makes and gradesof Sew 

all -y described in o 
for this 


by unknown oomneens 
0 Copy ou . 
tisements,offering unknown machines under various names, with meh a 
dacements. Write some friend in Chicago and learn who are reliable and who are not. 


THE BURDICK MODERN IMPROVEMENT 


has arery, 
EVERY GOOD POINT OF EVERY HIGH 
a MACHINE MADE, WITH THE 
DEFECTS OF NONE, Made by the 
hie best makers in America, 
from the best material money 
can buy. 


SOLID QUARTER SAWED OAK DROP DESK CABINET, plane polished. 


ration shows machine 
closed (head dropping from sight) to be used as a center table, sland 
or desk, the other open with full length table and head in place for 
sewing. 4 fancy drawers, latest 1899 skeleton frame, carved, paneled, em- 
bossed and decorated cabinet finish, finest nickel drawer pulls, rests on four 
casters, adjustable treadle. genuineSmyth iron stand. nest large High Arm 
head, positive four motion feed, seif threading vibrating shuttle, automatic 
bobbin winder, adjustable bearings, patent tension liberator.improved loose 
wheel, adjustable pressure foot, improved shuttle carrier, patent needle bar, 
patent dress guard, head is handsome 4 decorated and ornamented and beautifully 
nickel trimmed. CUARANTEED the lightest ranning, most durable and nearest 
noiseless machine made. Every known attachment is furnished and our Free Ia- 
PHOS struction Book tells just howanyone can run itand do either plain or any 
SOYA kind of fancy work. A 20-Years’ Binding Guarantee is sent with every machine. 

i iT COSTS YOU NOTHING 4 see and examine this machine. compare it with 


n those your storekeeper sells at $40.00 to 
$60.00, and then if convinced that you are saving $25.00 to 840.00, pay your freight agent the $15.50. 


WE TO RETURN YOUR 815.50 if at any time within three months you say you are not satisfied. ORDER TO-DAY. 
DON’T DELAY. (Sears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable, d 


Address, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.) Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE. 


A NEW one hundred dollar (8100) TYPB WRITER for fifty dollars, 
($50.00). MIUNSON No. 3. Changeable type-wheel, the latest and conse- 
quently the most highly devéloped machine. 

Apply to UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3939 Langley Ave., Chicago. 


Cut this ad. out and send to us with $1.00, and we will send you this NEW § 
IMPROVED PARLOR GEM ORGAN, by freight C. 0. D., subject to examina- 
tion. You can examine it atyour nearest freight depot, and if (ia 
you find it exactly as represented, the greatest value you ever saw 
and YOUR PR o rs: 35,50, by others - ane vor h pay the Dp me - 
agent Th 9 © $1.00 deposit, or $84. 

freight e RLOR CEM is one of the most DU 

ONS SWEETEST b tid evermade. From the illustration 
shown, which is engraved direct froma photograph youcan form 
some idea of its beautiful appearance. ade meolid quarter 
aawed oak or walnut as desired, perforgied key slip, full panel body, 


beautiful ane!s many other handsome 
ro ornaments, ms seer VERY LATEST STYLK, THE PARLOR 
e 


GEM is 6 fe h, 42 inches long, 23 inches wideand wei 
unds. ancaineé ‘octaves, ll stops, as follows: Diapason, Principal, , 
ana, Melodia, Celeste, C Bass Coupler, Treble Coupler, ° 
Diapason Forte = Mer} —— ats - mah pee ee 1 Tone —_ 
1 Grand we s of Ore 

uality eenae, 1 Setof 37 Pure Sweet Melodia Reeds, 1 Bccof s7 

harmingly Brilliant ey Reeds, 1 Set of 24 Rich Mellow Smooth 
o - 


' 


Diapason 1 i OR CE po A es Se ; 
eeds. action cons 
Reston i ice freien 4 — only used in the high- 


est nme instruments; fitted with Hammond Couplers and 
Vox Humana, also best ige felts, leathers, etc., nell vs 
of the best rubber cloth, 4 bellows stock and fin 

leather in valves. THE P LOR CEM is furnished 
with a 10x14 beveled plate French mirror, nickel plated 
frames, and every modern improvemen We 
free a handsome organ stool and the best organ 


n book published. 
P 
GUARANTEED 25 YEARS, Withevery PARLOR 
issue a written binding 25-year any by ‘the ~~ 
termsand conditions of which if any part ves out 
repair it free of eh . Try it one month we 


refund your money if you are not perfcctly satisfied. 
of thee organs W 1 be. sold at 5.50. ORDER 
AT ONCE. DON’T DELAY. - 
OUR RELIABILITY IS ESTABLISHED If you 
dealt with us ask your neighbor about us, write 
the publisher of this paper or Metropolitan 
National Bank, or Corn Nat. Bank, of Chicago; 
or German Exchange Bank, New York; or an H 
railroad or express companyin Chicago. We it 
have a capital of over $700, 00, occupy entire {== 
or fo oS ero0e ena oy own is ; i Fa 
and em A ae ; tiititittttts ittatiite Hit i Hitiuittis ; HTH Titi Hiatt ‘ii 
PIANOS, $115.00 and up; also everything in musical instruments at lowest wh prices. Write for free snecial 
catalogue. Address, (Sears, Reebuck 


° 
organ, piano and musical instrument & Co. are thoroughly reliable. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (inc.), Fulton, Desplaines and Wayman Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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he Jones Umbrella "Root" 


Fits any, 
some) 


ILLINOIS So SENTRA 


Runs Two RJ Vostibuled Trains Daily 


ie Gre 
AYLIGHT UPECIAL 


DAY TRAIN 
between Chicago and St. Louis. 


Free Reclining Chair Cars, Parlor-Café Oa 

Buffet — and Seenpartmnens Slee lon — 
See that your Micket between Chi ~ St. Louis 
Reads vi via obtained of 70 Centr al R road. 


ticket 
A. H. HANSO 
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Av \ieasure From Tip-To Tip- oF Rig 


COVER YouR OWN UMBRELLA 


Don’t throw away your old one—make it new for $1.00. 
Re-covering only takes one minute. No sewing. A clumsy 
man can do it as well as a clever woman. 


9 Send us $1 and we will mail you, PREPAID, 
TEN DAYS FREE TRIAL. a Union Twilled Sitk, 26-inch ‘‘Adjustable 
Roof’’ (28-inch, $1.25; 30-inch, $1.50). If 
the ‘‘Roof’’ is not all you expected, or hoped for, return AT OUR EXPENSE and get 


your money back by return mail—no questions asked. 


our Cont R. R. Ohicago, Til, 
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WHAT TO DO.—Take the measure (in inches, of your old umbrella. Count the number of out- 
side ribs. State if the center rod is of steel or wood. Full instructions for ong, | on the cover 
will be sent with all orders. Our —. price list of different sizes and qualities mailed on request. 

Send for our free book ‘“‘Umbrella Economy” anyway. Your umbrella will wear out some day 
and you will be glad that you know about 


THE JONES-MULLEN CO., 396-308 Broadway, New York. 
New England 


NSERVATO 
OF MUSIC passed advantages in com- 
position, vocal and instrumental music, and elocution. 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 
Pupils received at any time. For prospectus address 
FRANE W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mags, 


In old times they had some odd titles 
for religious books. Here are a few: “‘A 
Rusty Saw for the Throat of the Pope.”’ 
“A Slice of Bread and a Piece of Meat, 
Spiritually Administered for the N our- 
ishment of Hungry Souls.” “A Sharp 
Knife, for Ripping Open the Pillows 
under the Arm-holes of Sinners—for 
the First Time Whetted and Ground 
on the Grindstone of the Evangelists.”’ 

“A New Wheelbarrow, for Wheeling 
Away the Burden of Corruption From 
the Church.” “A Rush Light, to Assist 
the True Believer in Understanding the 
Sth verse of the oth Chapter of St. 
Luke.” “A Handful of Moss, Gathered 
from the Stone which the Builders Re- 
jected.” “A Telescope, by Looking 
Through Which, the Humble Christian 
Goats at from $6.00 to810.00, write for | May See Over the Battlements of 
FREE SAMPLE BOOK No. Heaven.” —fritends Intelligencer and 


yg, ROESUCK ¢ & Co. sy rea * CHICAGO. Journal, : | é6 Bic Fou g “ 


The leading musical in- 
" stitution of America. 


Founded 1853. Unsur- 


KANSAS CITY. 
ST. LOUIS. 
PEORIA. 

KANSAS CITY. 


CHICAGO 
CHICAGO 
CHICAGO 
ST.LOUIS 
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$2.75 BOX RAIN COAT 


PROOF MACK I? NTOSH for for 2, 15 
SEND NO MONEY, Cut this ad. out 


and send to us 
stete your height and weight, state number of 
inches around body at breast, taken over 
vest under coat, close up x 4 arms, and 
we will send you this coa “ah 
C.0.D., subject to examin Zs x- 
amine and try it Oonat your Pt -— 
express office, and if found exactly 
as represented and the most wonderful 
value you ever saw or heard of, and 
“@ to any coat you can buy for 

$5. oh the express agent OUR 
SPECIAL R PRICE, $2.75, and 


THIS MACKIN 

Is MAC TOSH is latest 1900 
style, easy fitting, made from heavy 
waterproof, tan color, genuine Davis Covert 
Cloth; full len h, double breasted, 
r velvet collar, fancy plaid lining, 
roof sewed seams. Suitabie for 
aln or Overcoat, and guaranteed 
GREATEST VALUE ever offered by us or 

any other house. For Free Cloth fam 
of Men’s Mackintoshes up to 66.00, 
and Made-to-Measure Suits and Over- 
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Fe are contemplating a trip, any rtion of 
whic can be made over the Chicago & Alton, it will 
pay you to write to the ee for maps, pamph- 
ets, rates, time tables, etc 
JAMES CHARLTON, 
General 


Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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California in Three Days 
Excellent Fall Fishing and Hunting 


In Northern Wisconsin, Michigan and 
Minnesota, reached via the North- 
western Line. Low rate tourist tickets 
on sale with favorable return limits. 
Best of train service. For tickets and 
descriptive pamphlet, apply to W. B. 
Kniskern, 22 Fifth avenue, Chicago, 
Ill. 


TWO FAST TRAINS 
Completely e 
ing and Cafe Parlor Cars leave Chicago 
daily via. Wisconsin Central Lines for 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Ashland and Du- 
luth. Complete information can be ob- 
tained from your nearest ticket agent. 

JAS. C. POND, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


uipped with Sleeping, Din- 


Via Chicago, Union Pacific and North- 
western Line. “The Overland Lim- 
ited” leaves Chicago daily at 6:30 p. m.., 
reaches San Francisco evening of the 
third day and Los Angeles the next 
afternoon, no change of cars, all meals 
in dining cars “a la carte.” buffet 
smoking and library cars, with barber. 
“Pacific Express” leaves . Chicago 
daily at 10;30 p. m., reaches San Fran- 
cisco the fourth morning. Through 
tourist sleeping cars every day in the 
year between Chicago, California and 
Oregon. Personally conducted excur- 
sions every Thursday. Tourist car 
rate to San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
Portland, $6. For tickets, reservations 


and full particulars apply to W. B. 


Kniskern, 22 Fifth avenue, Chicago. 


YOU WILL REALIZE THAT “THEY LIVE 
WELL WHO LIVE CLEANLY,” IF YOU USE 


SAPOLIO 


THREE GREAT TRAINS. 


““KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL ”’ 


BETWEEN 
ST. LOUIS, INDIANAPOLIS, CLEVELAND, CINCIK- 
NATI, NEW YORK and BOSTON. 


*“*SOUTHWESTERN LIMITED” 


BETWEEN 
CINCINNATI, COLUMBUS, CLEVELAND, 
NEW YORK and BOSTON. 
“WHITE CITY SPECIAL” 


BETWEEN 
CINCINNATI, INDIANAPOLIS and CHICAGO. 


E. 0. McCORMICK, D. B. MARTIN, 
Pass. Traffic Mgr. Gen. Pass. & Tkt. i¥. 
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